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WHAT ARE YOU SAYING WHEN YOU say SOMETHING? ; ‘ 


aad 7 fe . a 
From the time.men first began to use language, they have been inter- 
ested in the meanings ® carries and how it carries them, hn how, ideas, 


< e 
pass or fail to pass from one person to another, in what the: words we 
use signify and what they Imply, in how the} are’ intended by a sneaker | 


. 
t .# 


and how they are received or interpreted by a listeners 
+ * si tly » . 


: = ’ =) 
¢In the city states of Greece and donia'as as 4 as the fifth century’ 


B.C, the itinerate group oF teachers. and scholars known to-us collectively 
as the Sophists were, 1n addition to their other stu The engaged. in , 
identifying the parts of speech, distinguTshinecbetween terms that ap- 
* parently are ii sc and, im the person of the sceptic Gorgias, 


inqui King, whether if. knatadas is attainable, it is, after all, sient 


cable. ged \ ‘ 


Half a a later Plato in his dlaloques veuveted systematically 


for the meanings of” ‘such abstract terms: as beauty, truth, and justice, : 


,and Aristotle wrote treatises in.which he described various sorts of 


. 


terms and analyzed the structure of sentences. ! 


-/ 
In more recent times, Bacon showed how ambiguous. lanquage might 
result in fallacies of interpretation, Locke deyeloped a full-scale . 


semantic, Kant drew a distinction between analytic and synthetic state-_ 
a ; } 
ments, and Benthan compared eulogistic and dyslogistic words. 


‘7 * ¥ . 
, But whjle interest in how language ‘works sand communication, occurs 


Lad . 


is age- -old, during the: last forty or fifty years philosophers, psychotogists, 


I|nquists, critics, snd rhetoric ians have focused ~ their atheist on’ * 


thdse matters to’ an extent that is entitely unpracatentéd, And they have 


~ 


wt 


_— 


. 


i 


“Toalelng not only at large scale disposals of discourse but examining in 


‘as a! 2 é \ 
the minutest detail different® sorts of phrases and ,sentences, and | the ll 
~ 
ments of which they are composed. As a result, they: have thrown much 
fresh light ‘on ancient problems and registered a genuine advance in ou 


. 


understanding of what ‘it 1s we are gaying when we say something. * { 
La 


One of the earliest writers to examine Individual utterances in the. 


' . . _ 
microscopic way | have just described was the English philosopher and 


critic’ 1. A. Richards. © A 


‘ 


* 


‘ 


As a young ‘tnstructor of literature at Cambridge, Richards was 


distressed by the fact that even the best and the brightest of his students’. 


‘often were unable to grasp the plain prose sense, or meaning of certain 


» 


of the poems he asked thgr to analyze. Out of this,experience, as he 


himself reports, Richards developed a life-long interest in what words 
e Ps . . o : : 


_are and how they mean--in different sorts or dimensions of meaning and 


what he came to call ‘interpretation'' of the art of comprehending. 
Asearly as 1923 when, with C. K, Ogden, he published his pioneering 


work The Meaning of: Meaning, Richards already had clearly drawn in his 
own mind a distinction between the referential and ‘emotive dimensions , 


t 


of langiiage--between. discourse which - reports how the world'is ‘and dis- 


. 


course designed to express or arouse feelings or to Yorn: attitudes. 


It was, however, tn his book Practical Criticism pb ened tA 1929, 


~ 


_ that he first presented an analysis of utterances déserving of our atten- 


4 


tion. 4 
' ~ 


a ‘ gon EY ’ 
When we say something, declared Richards, our saying actuakly has 


. 


four elements or ceakttusebbaraenie.. feeling, tone, and intention. 


Perhaps Le will be best to UOTE him divactly i. 
4 


We speak to sey something. and when we Vigan we expect 


something to ‘be said. We 4 words to direct dur hearers' 


attention upon some state of Affairs, to present to them 
. ‘+ .some items for consideration ahd to excite tn them, $ome 


thoughts about these items. [This reportive or directive 


- \ 


_— 


function of an utterance we may call ae 
‘| 
. But [second], as a ie ‘[we] have, wens feeling j et 
, 4 7 
about re items-. .. and we) use. language also toe ekpress a: 


‘these feelings, this nuance of interest. . . — ‘ : Pe “ ; ’ 
° | ‘ F 


Third, thé speaker hin ordinarily an attitude: ‘to his his 


 Visgener., He chooses or arranges his words diftgrdntly as i 
| 


. . 


A audience varies, - tn automatic or deliberate re Latin 
. . \ »: : \ 
ehis relation to them.” This adaptation determines he 
. : Bee oe 4 ‘a. Is 
his utterance. | : ’ ’, 


iE 


“tone! of 


a oS 
’ 


Finally, apart, from what he say “ (Sense), his att} tude 


to what di is talking about nasi and his atti to 4 = 
-— ule listgher (Tone), there is the speaker’ s intention, his 7 
aim, conscious or’ unconscious, the effect he té e dawctiag 7 
i a 4 . Unless we know what! hes Is trying: to.do 3 
{that is, his "intention", we cgn hardy ees the Pusiia . ; \ 


. ° " . ss | . . 
of his suceess. Ti Be re 


e 
4 
* 
h 


_* ’ To repeat, then, according to Richards, whenever we © “onpsge: in the” ‘\ 


¥ i,” 
‘ 


\ 
act of saying, we. report a sense," express a Meeting naa that! sense, ah “\ 


indicate. an attitude toward our listener, eo, of dngonsc tous y pe ae 
Suggest aim or "intention." 3 . i : 
. : ¥ es 
Some ‘twenty-bive years after Practical aN published, 
‘ Sy : 
| \ “| : y 


. a w 


: U 


# 

7 {chards returned to the problem of analyzing utterances in his a 
\. . 

a ee "Toward a. Theory of. Comprehending,"' and, as ‘might be expected 


. ‘tn view of nee iis: elapsed, here he presents ‘a seven- part rather than a 


Four-bart Sctudes ~A sentence, we here are told, may do all or some of 
== 


seven ifferent: kinds of work, (1} “It may be used to indicate (thae” 


is, to pint or select); (2) to characterize (or say something about); 


(3) to re lize (come alive to, wake up to, present) 5, (i) | to value (care 


. 


» try, endeavor to be or. a6 io me — 
Obviously, «in ,some cases certain of these factors\wil shrink toward 


the null,‘ ‘so that wife in swearing, valuing, influencing, sad purpasing. 
| 5 * * 
“are dominant, if the statements’ of mathematics only indicating, con- 
4 


troling, and purposing matter. Imall instances, however, purposing, we 


should ‘note, always is present. '‘'Without purposing,'' says Richards, ‘with. 
\ . s ; . ” 
out the feed-forward which structures all activity, [tre is] no-utter- 


e 


ance and no comprehending." F 
If time allowed,, it would be interesting to say-more about Richards 
¢ eres | 


and his pioneering-work in these areas. But, unfortunate yy this would 


anny lead-us to some unhappy reflect ions on "fs attempts to develop, a 

eae. ve 
baste English sed to his responstbttity as # forerunner of the General 
Semanticists. Let us, cha cahlte, eis on to pleasanter and more profit- 


> . e 


able topics. . 
ats a : 
So far as the meaning of individual sentences ¥s concerned, one of 


the ee aati areas--and an area which certainly deservés attention in 


light ‘of our present Enterest=ts the study of vatuetatatenents; ‘and RN a 


‘ 


' re | i 
‘ ; 
particularly of that class of value statements which express moral ar 
‘ . ‘ \ 


._ethical judgments. : “ ‘ 


What, really, {s one saying when he says that something is ‘good ’ 


or ''bad,"’ or “right'' or ''wrong," or that it "ought"! or "ought not" to 


be done? Although at first hearing the question may strike you as trivial, 


4 . 
, let me assure you that this is, by no means, the case. For the past 


e ~ i . 


half-century, the analytic, or as they-are sometimes called the meta- 


ethicists, have filled a good sized library of books and journals with 


not very successful attempts to dnswer it. : te 


Let us take an example. Wha you utter the seritence ''X is qcod ,"" ¥4 
ed r \ / 


are you attributing.a natarel property to X, just as you would be were = 


. 


you to assert that X is rounl{ or red? Or are you only expressing your 


own attitude, your dwn inner feelings, about the person, situation, or 


act in question? Or are you really making a statement at all, or merely 
attempting to evoke some reaction from your listener, just as you might be 


doing were you to votce the expletives "Harrah!!* or "Alas!"'? Or, a 4) 
> | = i 
so-called ''moditied emotivist'' might hold, are you actual ly’ combining the 
: 


| ‘ ; 
first and second of the possibilities | have mentioned--that is, both 


making a \statement and also expressing a feeling, so that your utterance 


e * ; * * 
has two components, one descriptive or cognitive and the other emotive 


\ 
or evocative? ae \ 


~ ee - « : 
Upon analysis, all of the possibilities | have’ thus far mentjoned ° 7 


' . . Lan) 


reveal serious shortcomings, so that few persons today are apt to Aa- 


« ~ 


- ‘ * 


* *, we 
cept any of them, at least in the rather bald and‘naive way | have » Z : 
Vy 


described them here. Instead, etMicists now tend to talk in the more wy 


des, 


complex Janguages of prescriptivism, G-Words, ‘and the like--intricacies™ 
,s . 


' 


Pi 


into which, fortunately, we have no need to enter here. Suffice jit to 
‘ iy 


say that through the’ efforts of many writers: dating from G. E. ‘Moore 


through Charles Steyenson, R. M. Hare and P. H. Nowell-Smith, it now .is- 
clear beyond question that moral"! words Sre somehow different from 

'¢ \- i % 

' other words--thrat they carty auras of meaning which, strive as we may, * 


.- can never with complete sattataction translate into nonatorel or 


’ : 


: aaeunal terms. BOreever, to some extent, at least, these meaninas’. 


jare supervenien’; that ‘is, they exist over “and above wehBraNer sic 


' 
‘ 


‘aaanet hive ‘sense the term may carty.° Therefore, when; fan’ Staneilaiy we 


+, tell someone that Route 389. is a good road, we not only are telling him 


that -it fs straight, and jlevel, and welts -marked, and ina “good state re 4 


bof rapate, aUE: we’ are also” issuing 380 ; a ticket of commendation which 


in mafy ways is hice as untronstatable as as "good" in’ the strictly. 
duttitcal or maral sense tn ufiteh| we ‘first Sone ldavéd Tiss eas 


! 


“A third development bearing upon’ our interest if what we may, in, 
fact, be saylag when we Say something consists of the attempts made 


during the last \decade or so to, formulate a logic of contextual -or; as 


A] ‘ . » 


it is sometimes,called, pragmatic implication. " 


| 

. Sthee the time of Aristotle, ‘logicians have with infinite care 
idee se she types of inference that ‘can validly he made‘ Fron one 
proposition. to another. ’ But what of utterances that are not propositions-- 
questions, GOERS Ss interjections, ahaa and the. like? Are ‘impli- 
cations of various sorts here present Iso? . And does strict logical 
iiign testis no matter how precise or detailed it may be, exhaust all 
that is yeatul. te kRow about the relationships between propositions 


’ 


themselves? Does not every-day linquistic practice havé embedded within 
f t 3 ° : 7 . 


’ 


. 
5 4 


P ‘Tha logic supplenentary to and different From that, of formal deduc~ 


tive systems? The ansivery "as Moore was among the niet to recognize, 


ae} aS. f 


ts that ebytedsly it does, for as’ eesoiubls nevsors we daily draw what 
we “believe to be appropriate inferences not only from propositions but 
# also from ut terands of many other sorts,’ as well ae eco outward appear- , 
ances and overt: acc lons: nndegds we wilting it useful to wal sens 
y ‘ ary ® t. 


hoo ite phase of our whine By considering an action rather than a language . 


‘& * 


* statement, 1 “borrow my example from the English philosopher C. K. Grant. 
: r 
Suppose, says Grant, we observe a man planting seeds in the-soil. 


- From this, we may and ‘common ly do: infer both payene legge and pragnat ic 


. 


implications of his action. Under the first ‘hedd fall ae propositions 


as ''The man belMeves the seeds will grow," "He hopes the seeds wilt 


‘ ‘ 


“grow,'' and "'He believes that’ conditions of soil, climate, etc. are suitable rs 


i 


.to bring about the seeds’ germination." But also from the same act 
‘ i « ' ¥ Bg 


fol low. the- non*psychologi cal empirical propositions ''The seeds will grow," 


4 


and '"'The conditions are.suitable for a it growth.,"! “ 


Similarly, the act. of selling implies ‘that be seller owns the arti- 
bs ra 


cle or is acting as the owner's authorized agent, ai tHat the seals, 


ad \ e . 
in question are free from charges and encumbrances. Under’normal cir- 4 
b . , Ped el . 


*! cumstances, the. act of ‘marrying, implies that a person is not*al ready 


/ married, is at least. sixteen years of age, and has passed the necessary 
2 " * medical tests. ee ‘ 
But our present Interest ° is in verbal utterances rather than ’ 


: : I i 
in overt behaviors--in the géneral problem of what our utterances mean, 


and what they imply. How does the logic of pragmatic’ implication apply 
to the world of words? “ a 3 La \ ‘ : 


‘ * 


| 


\ 


Just as in a case of performing physical. actions, sO does the 
pronouncing of suritanoes?=under the view held by the contextual ists-- 
j baNe both paychalogical and eee implications., Thus the person 


ie says Indicatively "The apple Is red"! IMB Fes that he pelieves this 


to ‘be the case, and may be taken as so believing. _ The uttering ok ane 


‘ interrogat ive inp tes that one desires an answer and assumes that his, 


interlocutor can give it. The sehaeriia of an imperative implies erat 
the speaker wants obedience and expects to get’ it.. Moreover, each of 


these modes, of dysceures. by the simple fact of its existence, implies 


* ry 


the présence of a eatson other than the speaker. 1 . 
To, cont iriue with our bramples: “if | say. Smith ia returning tomor- % 
row,*'my statement pragmatically implies ''Smith. has gone away!" If L 


* 


issue. the imperative "Find out, where Smith has gone’! or ask the question ; 


"Where nes Smith. ied I make the same. imp! tcat fon) al each case, 


~ 


? , 
~of course, 7 alee: imply by my remark that there is such a‘ person as Smith. 


Simi laity) the statement "There is an elephant in the closet'' implies 


* pragmatical\ly "There is a cloweta” "The closet is biuaer than the ele- 


phant'' and ‘here is at least one ‘elephant in the ROUSE u 

Even verbal stress and intohat ional pattern, as bat Frequently 
* been observed, may have pragiyete implications. From ‘ie said he was 
x ane ‘ip bed at 10 o'clock on the night of the‘crime'' one may properly 
infer that | believe he -lied to me when he said this. \- For, ‘as a general 
Poles the * purpose of stressing that a person says something is to dis- 


. 


eingui sh Poor the Mores and the facts; and this would have no point 


unless there actually was, or | believed there to be, a discrepancy. 
i . 2 . be 
veg ‘As Grant, .amonqg others, has, taken care to point out, praqmatic impli- 


cations of thessort | have been describinadflire not proper hy to be retarded | 


*" ' ? ; | ‘ 
. j 


either as empirical generalizations based on the cumulative exper ient 
2 oe urs * . 


of many observers y.or as entailments recognizable a priofi. Rather they 
make e tacit appeal | ifo the customary ° behavior of reasonable AEF SONS 
acting ‘and speaking nips normal niecdistaies tt the atfalts of everyday 
life.’ Such persons, | we commonly: assume, (1) intend the wrskabie busines 


. 


quencesyof their act ions or utterances, ‘and pen dines only under 
« \e . ee | . 
appropriate circumstances; (2) believe or wish what. they are stating-- 


, 


for normally no purpose is served by representing oneself as believing 


‘ to e i ‘ 
or wishing what one does not believe er wishe and (3) have reason to 


suppose Phat the Bees pragmatical ly jnotied by nde actions |. 
and utterances are well “fourided--that they 1 more Mery than not*to 
' . e. 

be true. “Ox ay ; “id ‘ 


But enough of the mysteries of contextual or “pragmatic implication. 
i re — bp . 
In the time remaining to, me | should like to say something about two 


of the most widely discussed and the most signtficant*ef recent Hrelop- 
ments’ in the philosophy of ‘language. 1 refer to J. L: Austin's work with 
performative or illocutionary utterances and° to John L. Searle's analy- 


<7 of \speech acts. First to Austin. 
| 


LD as 1 have here sonetines called them prapas it tons, 


are'by der laren utterances that are in principle at least wipabte 


to being showin true or falede "Grass iS green,'' ''Cats chase mice, 
¢ . 
| s, . 
"Oral, examinations-are a waste of time,'! and the like. 


' Now as Austin recognized there is a kind of utteratice which looks 


. 


“like a statement and grammatical ly would in all probability be classified 
. rf t - 


as one. ‘It is a perfectly straightforward declaration or pronouncement, 
. ° e ¢ 


free of such amBiquéus and confusing words ‘as ''good,*' "right,'' "ought," 
4 ne . acre P 4 


and “'could,'' and, as-a rule, containing.an.ordinary, every-day verb in- 
4 . 


‘ 


‘the first person present sinqular indicative. | Yet,,as will at once . 


> 
14 


. , ‘ . ~ 
; ; ‘ re ‘ 


become apparent, it is,different from a statement in that it could not: 


possibly be either true or false. 


ae, 5 ae 
Consider some exanples as offered by Austin’ himself. Suppose. that 
during the course of the marriage ceremony, and in response t6 the 


appropriate question, i i say ''l do!" ("| take this woman to “he my ‘awful 


tyedded wife’). os sipenee that, | fore on your toe and any “a apes 
gize."' Or suppose ied i, have a bottle of champagne in my hand, and Say. 
ny name this ship the Queen Elizabeth.!'. Or, finally, suppose |- say 
' bet you a doltat ie will ratn tomorrow." 
What’ am f eaehay when | say thése \things? Obviously, | anh 
daguirings or exclaiming, or. explaining; nor am | ‘predicting a future 
event or giving a report of an action that tias already. Sei “Rather 

* we weutd hold that in saying what | do | am actually aertoining the action 
in question. When | say "! name this ship the Queen Elizabeth" | am 

“not -describing the christening’ cerenony; | am actually performing tie 
christening. And when | say "I do (take this woman to be my lawfully 

~ . a 
ead wife) 1, am not: reporting on a marriage; |! am indulging in one. 

. ‘Of course, what’.| say must be said under ‘the proper circumstances; 
must be said serio sly rather than in‘jest, must reflect the established 
conventions of the society in which the pronouncement 'is made, etc. fut ’ 
if. these:and similar conditions are met, for all practical BUrEses 
my saying is tantamount to or actually eonse tetas my daing, so that 
the sort of utterance | make may, as Austin suggésts, quite properly | 
be given the somewhat awkward, but nonetheless descriptive name of "per- 


re 


formative.'' +. 


ret ‘ , ow 
Now there is a qreat deal that miqht--and,, indeed, has been sai-d-- 


Cy , es © ; = 
a * 7 = 


co ’ ° 8 at 2 ; 
LP a ‘ ° : ‘e ie ¥ r ’ $ ~ 5 ‘ 
sbaut we nature of perfor. ative utterances--those BEE tenes: in which 


to say something Is to do something, or in the sey lbs of he we de 


| A ponething, or by the saying of which we do something ‘in the way of ‘ 
oe the’ verbal or physical a aie of others. rf time al-' ; 


lowed; we might also talk about some of the difficulties Austin gpt into 
Oe, a 1 » 


in attempting 6 trace the finer distinctions between’ performatives and 


. 


oF 


statements, ot as he called Rien "constatives."' For, after all, do not 


"the. suet: og grass AB green" or “Cats chase mice" |have “im ; 


pitert withio hen the words ny state that'"? And when thus: Fleshed 


out, are “Die not the same or at least terribly close “to * sé utterances — 


"Austin sefiBed to set off: from statenents proper and to cons/der as ae 


« ‘ . r 


ee 


performatives?, : " 
“But in the! hasty and al together ‘too superficial treatment of oe, 
subject. here we. shall have to fore @ such tempting excursions and be- 
: ; satisfied with a iriae review of Austin! S own attempt to extricate 


himself from the problem as he developed it in his book ‘How’ to Do Things 


: with Words." : ‘ = oe 
epee: after despairing of drawing a reasonably. sharp dispinct ion’ : 
stale ‘obetatives an soil on elenee grammatical or saat a 


be + 


a Austin differentiates among tires basic types of abies or. 
‘speech acts to which he gives the ia eee Hocutfonar, and 
perlocutionary. Roughly stated,,a locutionary act, aeciting ‘to Aye 
‘Ts an act of saying “Something; an illocutionary ‘act , an act performed ° 


“2 


in’ the ‘saying, of something; and a Perlocutionary act,. an* act of saying 


which achieves or brings. about discernible consequences or. effects. 


Locut ionary, "He, said that” Nixon knew about. hi peegery at Watergate 


“ on 


a 4 


* 


ilocutionary, "He argued that Nixon knew about’.the breakin at' Water 


» gate’; perlocutionary, ''He persuaded me that Nixon knew about. the breakin ; 
" i . \ ee a 


” 
‘at Watergate." ~ "Be car ‘ 

~ _ As Austin higself recognized, while this refined breakdown ot 
“speech acts was ‘capable of catehitng certain fundamental ‘distinctions 
nuried in his éarlier analysis, even: it. was hot sufficiently sensitive 
= to account for all of the ways in ihn use language.’ : ror instance; 


ri ; it leaves. unaccounted, such common every day. speech ‘acts as “tas inuating" 
or "evinc ing an emotions” “f Moreover, an tllocut ionary: act is also necés-: * 


‘sarily ‘acini oe perform an act of saying something In order + 


‘to perform an act tn saying something. . And a perlocutionary. act may be 


“se “both loeuttonary and illocutionary, as well, Thatcis, if my interlocutor 
% + . fn : 3 Py - . 
is to convince me, he must both say something and engage’ in tha act of 

* ® 


arguing. Cleary, the problem of sorting out the nature of our talk-- 
of findtne out what it is we really are. saying when we say something-- 


is a complicated one that doés not permit of” easy solutions. yF 7 
( ae “Ye Yet, i ape not like és? ‘eave you with too saaktndeete a picture, 
a for NEF icult though tHe problem is, pa is being mde and different, 
dimensions or properties of angiange! conutently: are being isolated. fe 


~ 


are, for example, coming ever more flearly ,to recognize that in addition 


tg having a sense or r meaning an utterance als6 carries a certain force.. 


ve In a way, of course, the difference between the Pe expressing'’ 


* 


and the “force “indicating! aspects of what we say has - ‘Tong: Beis recognized, 


1 
<< ; 

6 and is, ‘indeed, embodied at least indjrectly in the familiar distinction 
} + i oer ry 
i 


between the denotation and corinotat jon of word or expression. In re- 
ae ie rY 


yy * 


ait cent years, however; the matter has beer mych more: thoroughly explioged 
. and, in one form or anothend ‘dee cropped up in a surprising number of : 
é o * ae ce . r 


* 
, - . 


i 7 , ran . 410 : Fi 


cal 
~“ 


+ 
Ox * fa 
. “he : . oa an 
#4 ; 
* { : | ’ oa be 


- 


4 


"analysis of modal sli his influential book, The Uses” of f prqumeht. 


places. It furnishes, | for example, the foundation for Stephen Toulmin's, \ 


? 


ie a8 reflected tn R. Me Hare! s “breakdown of ethical sentences into - 


dieactle and neustic elements. It Is related to ‘the previously mentioned , ‘. 


4 . 4 


distinction between cognitive and emotive meaning’ a as found in the writings» 


of Charles Stevenson and other P menifies of the modified emotivist school, 


ve « 


‘of analytic ethics. 4 ; . , ae 


* - -, 


i of the’ fullest: and most taeresting developments along this 


fine, however is found te the work, of John R. Searle, . and pasticdlerly 
in his book eftitled Speech Acts.° [2 lve, e 
: In this book, S@arle starts from the premise ‘that speaking a lanquage 
twa matter of parteretng carted sorts of speech Sets--the ‘acts of 

- 4 N 


making statements, giving commands, asking questions, tssuing promises, , 


: % $ 
and, more abstractly, the acts of referring and predicating--and doing yt 


* 


this in accordance with certain established rules of conventions by ° | 
* é . 


_ which spre acts’ are governed. a aia in short, is, according to. 


i 
aig a rule-gqoverned sentation, and speaking a lanquage is “engaging , 


in a rule+qoverned form at behavior. ' ¢ . 4 | 
# ry J a : : hy . 
Given this premise, it follows that any account or description of 5 “SE 


such illocutionary acts as | have just mentioned will; of necessity, 
é ‘ * ® ae ’ 
entail attention to the appropriate rules, and, further, being subject se 4 


. 


to such rules is what gives linguistic expressions the meanings they 
possess. Therefore, Searle first attempts to state a set of necessary 


and sufficient conditions for the performance of a partleulat kind of speech” 


a * 


act and then to extract from siete condi t tons: a set of eenantle rules for 


Fed 
‘ the use of the linguistic devices which mark the utterance as ‘a speech 


. 


* act -of ® given sort. For this .ttask he uses as his paradigm the speech 


act of promising. : ‘e 


-, +, 4According to Searle, a full and. non-defective act of promising 


. 


U " w F . 
~ eritails three basically different sorts of requirements of conditions. 


Some, such as: normal out put and input capabilit ies on the part of the 


a, Jy, z = |S 
-’ speaker and listener are ‘'essential'' in the-sense that without them the . 


“act could not be performed : Others, such,as the utterance of a sentence 


anhooyteg a promise and the predication thereby of.a future act. on the 


s 
' 


pact of the. speaker isolate. the "sense" or aeanne tito nenpteesiog gopect 
- of ‘thgvact. Sein other conditions ere basically. psychological of . 
contextual in nature in that they involve an intention on’ the part of 
“the speaker, a @ recognition by the veer that. the’ issiiance of the pro- , 
“mise places him, "ssder .an ob lication, and a ‘recognition by the. Vistenér : 
, : of the tabene expressed and the obligation: undertaken Bey the speaker. | 
: * Taken together, says Searle, these condi tions ard others which for? a ; 


"the cake of simp] ificat ton b have hot mentioned, describe the Various) 


circumstances which are, necessary*-the conditions which must be met--if 


ihe phrase a | promise that ee ae i actual ly to conssitute a areelise 


' and not. merely to. stand: asa string of words, pafasitic upon a gente 
las act of pronising--upon ‘ikat'st vie are’ really. saying when int the full” and . z , 
- aaa way we a "y promise.” ; r ‘ , iy a 
As can well Imagine, disicoaant being’ as they are, Senrte! $s a 
‘ , anatysis of speech acts a not" ‘gone uncriticized wh his eens 


4 
With deters of ie sort, however, we need not here be concerned. What : 
: , ‘ 


‘s is. important fos us to recognize is that Searle! s york; along with that 


of many other writers, cleardy brihas out the fact that when’we Say 


something out utterance not only carries a verre sense or meaning, 


ee , ‘ 


” but also possesses a certain Fares, and ‘that "this force ae sense it- 


- 


: self. is, in the final analysts, devatnticad by. social convention. ~ 


ors 


By this tine. you probably have eure a‘ good deal more than you * 
¢are to know saa some of the thinas. we may be, and indeed in . 


probability are, saving when we say something. thaveiomm: rather than 


burden you further | ‘atialt at es point conclude by assuring you that 


though my survey has by no means been narrow, it has done no more than 


sample at’ random from.an extensive and ever-growning field of studv. 
have. for example, spared you descriptions of: the now. quite ancient 


distinction between sense and nonsense based upon the positivists' . 
s b 
prinetate of vertfiability. Nor have | ' said sanything about the semiotic 


4 


ue Charles Morris, or the mysteries of gecairative ae ear 4 
semantic differential ‘of Charles Osqood, or the doctrines of the General 


Semanticists,or the efforts by Carndp and Russel to build a system of 
logical syntax as a supplement to grammatical syntax. — : "g 
: ‘ ‘ ~~ ‘ a 
Even the loose’ and hasty excursion on’ which | have taken you, 
s ’ 


however, suggests one general conclusion you may wish to consider further. 


. 
‘ 


And this that what we say and the meantng and force our utterances carry 
. v 


are more than funetions of words alone, but are, to a large degree, | 
also dependent on the context In which what we say is said, on the 
purpose our saying serves, -and on the rules and conventions -by which 
utterances of a given type are 'meeerned; hs the nature of each of these 
factors and the iinterp3ay among them continue .to be studied, we my 

7! believe, expect additionat and ever more useful liaht to he thrown on 


the bart ling problem of what’ It is we are saying when we say something. 


